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Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace. By A. C. 
Pigou, M. A. Girdler's Lecture in Economics, Cambridge. 
London : MacMillan & Co. Pp. 240. 

There has been no lack of books published in recent years on the 
subject of Industrial Peace. They have contributed largely to the 
formation of a more instructed public opinion on matters of the 
first social importance. But, for the most part, they have been 
concerned to describe the events incident to industrial conflicts 
and the machinery of settlement elaborated in connection therewith, 
rather than to analyse the material thus afforded and to present the 
results of such analysis in the form of economic generalizations. 
Mr. Pigou's book makes a distinct advance in the literature of the 
subject in that it is almost wholly devoted to this latter aim. 

Every economist must constantly experience the desire to escape 
from the sea of disconnected particular facts and to reach the 
haven of general laws. On the other hand he is confronted by 
the ghost of the economic man which utters its warning 
against overabstraction, a cry echoed readily enough by popular 
sentiment. Notwithstanding, it seems to us that advance in the 
economic discussion of the great social problems of the day must 
be made, not only by more detailed analysis and classification of 
facts, but by a more fearless use of hypothesis and deduction. Mr. 
Pigou has given us a study that will command admiration for the 
closeness of his reasoning no less than for the power with which 
a vast mass of material has been used. There is no book that one 
would more unhesitatingly recommend to economic students as a 
cure for loose thinking and hasty generalization in a branch of 
their subject in which both evils are so common. Those actively 
occupied with the conduct of conciliation or arbitration should be 
no less grateful to Mr. Pigou, so long as they refrain from taking 
his conclusions as positive truths and remember to view his 
hypothetical conclusions in the light of the hypothesis from which 
they proceed. The book is divided into three parts. The first, 
Historical and Descriptive, is brief and the least important. The 
second, Principles of Industrial Peace, examines in detail how dis- 
putes arising between employer and employed ought to be settled. 
These disputes fall broadly into two heads : (a) those concerned 
with demarcation of function; (b) those with fraction of wages. 
It is the first three chapters of part ii, dealing with the theory of 
wage settlement, that will be read with chief interest. Part iii is 
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given to a discussion of the machinery most appropriate under the 
varying circumstances for determining the differences discussed 
in part ii. The precise conclusions to which Mr. Pigou comes can 
not be given usefully without reproducing the conditions and limi- 
tations under which they are drawn. For these one must read 
the book. There is one point, however, to which we would ven- 
ture to call attention. 

The standpoint of the book is said to be ethical, aiming at a 
study of what ought to be rather than of what is. It is with pleasure 
that one sees a frank recognition in a scientific economic discus- 
sion of the ethical standpoint as appropriate to this kind of 
inquiry. 

Unfortunately we are soon reminded that what ought to be 
must be limited by what is practicable and this would seem to be 
also very limited in extent. For Mr. Pigou has little difficulty in 
showing that, although it is desirable from the point of view of 
maximum satisfaction to aim at a greater equality of distribution, 
there is great probability of an arbitrator doing more harm than 
good, should he award a wage higher than the normal which com- 
petition tends to establish. In other words the general conclusion is 
reached that neither Trade Unions nor Arbitrators can usually 
improve upon competition as a wage regulator. But the chief 
aim of the Trade Union is to increase the standard of life and the 
minimum wage. In this it will have the support of ethical 
opinion. But competition compels any one group or nation to 
conform to the standard of those other peoples with whom it is in 
contact, allowing only such differences as may be due to differ- 
ences of relative efficiency. There appears then the alternative 
of waiting for the whole body of the competing nations to ad- 
vance together, or for any particular nation to seek some means of 
maintaining a standard of life higher than that of its neighbors 
by limiting free competition. This brings one to the old sugges- 
tion of a Minimum National Wage, a subject that one would like 
discussed in detail by those who advocate it. If one has to criti- 
cise Mr. Pigou it would be to say that while valuing his work as 
an economic exercise and regarding it as stimulating in its exam- 
ple of clear reasoning and acute analysis, it partly fails of its pur- 
pose as a contribution to the ethics of wage settlement, because it 
does not make sufficient attempt to suggest means to that end 
which economists agree in desiring and as yet refuse to include 
wholly among the things that are impracticable, viz: the main- 
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tenance of a minimum wage higher than the necessary efficiency 
wage for the sake of a more widespread possibility of living a cul- 
tured existence. In view of a subsequent edition one may call at- 
tention to a clerical error in the index on page xi, § 4. 

C. J. Hamilton. 
University College, Cardiff. 

A Peculiar People — The Doukhobors. By Aylmer Maude. 
London. A. Constable, Pp. viii, 338, 1905. 

This book is in no sense a literary whole ; fragmentary and ill- 
constructed, some parts are irrelevant and even uninteresting, and 
all are very loosely connected together. But it has the value of deal- 
ing with the sincerity and clearness of view that comes of sym- 
pathetic disillusionment, with a movement that is of real moment. 
The most interesting and valuable chapters of history are those 
that deal with the recurring attempts made by serious-minded peo- 
ple to incarnate their ideal of the meaning of life in a concrete 
form; to attain within the limits of their own experience some 
realization of what seems to them the real good of life. The tenets 
of the Doukhobors, their very partial attainment of their 
lofty if mistaken aims, are no more than a new aspect of the 
mystical mendicancy of St. Francis, the unedifying transports of 
the Flagellants, or the unmanageable heresies of the Fraticelli — 
their value lies in their attempt to visualize the truth as 
it appears to each individual conscience. Doukhoborism in the 
form of refusal to take part in war, of non-resistance generally, of 
extreme simplicity of life and a negation of the importance of 
all the external symbols and observances of religion, appeared in 
Russia in the early years of the eighteenth century, voiced by 
Skovoroda Kolesnikof and Pobirohin. An attempt to live in 
literal accordance with the precept of Christ, its appeal was 
primarily to the poor. In spite of internal divisions, mainly on the 
question of property, the sect grew strong under persecution 
but it was hardly known to the Western world until the advocacy 
of Tolstoi and the subsequent transportation of 7,500 Doukho- 
bors to Canada brought it into the English newspapers. In the 
recent development of their ideas, Tolstoi's teaching is the central 
fact ; for Verigin, their leader, to whose words the members of the 
Brotherhood accord the authority of inspiration and an obedience 
more unquestioned than that claimed by any despot, has appro- 



